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PREFACE. 


TE deſign of this ſhort Eſſay is 
not ſo much to defend revelation, 
as to diſarm Deiſm. The credibi- 


' lity of the Goſpel hiſtory, and the 7 


great truths of Chriſtianity, have 


| been fo abundantly proved againſt: 


the moſt able and artful of its ad- 
verſaries, that ſcarcely any thing 
but freſh miracles could add to the 
cyidence. Theſe truths, however, 
though on a level with the ſimple 
and unbiaſſed mind, as appears from 
the miraculous propagation of the 
Goſpel, are ſtill to the Greeks and 
Greeklings fooliſhneſs. We often 
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hear the pert or ſneering Deiſt heſi- 
tating a doubt of ſome of the moſt 
myſterious points of religion, and 
expecting a Chriſtian ſhould imme- 
diately enter on a defence of them, 
and remove every objection in a 


moment; and we ſometimes ſee a 


Chriſtian, in the ſimplicity of his 


heart, attempting to anſwer theſe 
objections, without ever availing 


himſelf of thoſe retortions which 
muſt either immediately ſilence his 
adverſary, or reduce him to Athe- 
iſm. A real concern for the com- 
mon cauſe of Chriſtianity, and 


thoſe great truths which conſtitute 


the eſſence of it, the Trinity, the 


Fall, and the Atonement, have in- 


duced the author to hint to the 


friends of revelation, though not 
the only, yet a moſt powerful way 


\ 
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of defending it. To ſuch he muſt 


likewiſe obſerve, that the argu- 
ments he makes uſe of are only 
arguments ad hominem; they do 
not pretend to eſtabliſh Chriſtia- 


nity, but to filence its. enemies. 


He thinks, that when once he has 


ſhown the Deiſt that his arguments 
prove too much, and that the myſ- 


teries of revelation ought to be no 


object ion to a belief of them; when 
he has demonſtrated, that, as ra- 
tional creatures, we cannot remain 
Sceptics, but muſt decide in favour 
of ſome revelation, he then thinks 
that the cauſe of Chriſtianity will 


need but little defence, as the evi- 


dence for the truth of it muſt be 
infinitely ſuperior to every other. 
If this mode of defending Chriſ- 
tianity ſhould offend any ſincere 


[ #1 
and judicious Chriſtian, the author 


s ready to yield to ſounder judge- 


ments, and to ſubmit his private 
opinion to their deciſion. 


— 


DEISM DISARMED, 


Kc. &c. 
0 0 D ; | 2 q 7 


Tos who are acquainted with con- 
troverſy, know how much it is in the 
power of artful and eloquent writers 10 
make the worſe appear the better reaſon, and 
they will therefore lay but little ſtreſs on 
whatever is addreſſed to the imagination, 
or only floats on the ſurface of the diſpute. 
To ſuch I addreſs the preſent ſhort anſwer; 
and if it has not ſo much effect on the 
generality of my readers, as the enticing 
words of man's wiſdom, I ſhall conſole my- 
1 


| [2] 
_ in finding that even this circumſtance 
in ſome ſort an evidence of my and 


I: * n „„ . 
em. 


With all thoſe proofs God has given of 
his exiſtence, he has left ſeveral objeQions 
to it, which from time to time have led 
many men, men too who have called them- 
ſelves philoſophers, to doubt of it. He has 
left indelible marks of wiſdom and power 
in the creation ; marks ſufficiently viſible 
to thoſe who are not blinded by falſe phi- 
loſophy and depravity.of heart; but he has 
not given every proof of his exiſtence 
which he might have done : he has not 
written his name in the ſkies; he has not 
every day thundered it in the cars of men, 
nor ſtruck thoſe dead who have blaſphemed 
his name and denied his being. We do 


not hear that Selius, in Martial, died a 


| ſudden or a miſerable death. 


| | Nutlus eſſe Deos, inane cœelum 
Affirmat Selius; probatque quod ſc 
Badu, dum negat hæc videt beatum. 


* This conduct of the Deity, though myſ- 
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terious and unaccountable on Deiſtical prin- 
ciples, I know is reconcilable to his iuſi- 
| nite perfections; which I adore where 1 
cannot comprehend. Nor let the Atheiſt 
triumph at this myſtery in God's provi- 

dence ; for if on this account he denies the 
| exiſtence of a God, he will be reduced to 
many more incomprehenfible myſteries, 
and at laſt to palpable contradictions. Some 
myſteries therefore we mult believe, or be 
obliged to ſwallow others more myſterious; 
ſo that a believer of revelation 1s truly ra- 
tional: as the myſteries: he believes are 
leſs myſterious than thoſe which the 
Atheiſt * or Deiſt believes. Ves; para- 
doxical as it may ſound, theſe infidels deal 


* The name of Atheiſt is odious; and ſtrange, as it 


it retained, by conveniently adopting the very general 
name of Deiſt. This word ſounds well, but has as 
great a latitude of fignification as the word Chriſtian; 
and numerous as the ſe&s of Chriſtianity may be, T 
ſtill think them fewer than thoſe of Deiſm. From 
the Deities of Epicurus, who took no eare of human 
affairs, to the God of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who 
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more in myſteries than the Chriſtian. The 
Atheiſt believes that all thoſe inſtances of 


wiſdom and contrivance, the adaptation of 


means to ends, 


| - the bearings 5 the ties 
The irong connections, nice dependencies, 
 Gradations juſt, Porx. 


of every thing we ſee, is not the reſult of 
any intelligent author, and that theſe effects 
are without any correſpondent cauſe. The 
Deiſt believes that God has ſuffered the 
whole world to be deceived by revelations ; 
that theſe revelations have produced the 
moſt deplorable wickedneſs among man- 
kind; that he has been the ſpectator of 
this wickedneſs for ſo many ages, with- 
out interpoſing ſuch remedies as might re- 
move them; and yet this Deiſt refuſes to 
| believe the Chriſtian revelation, becauſe it 


een maibe:iof- foe! 


Before a Chriſtian therefore diſputes with a Deiſt, he 


ſhould demand his creed; this the Deiſt will be often 
unable and always Joth to comply with; for this obvi- 
ous reaſon, that he may attack the Chriſtian without 
being liable to have his own arguments retorted on him, 
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was firſt given to an obſcure people, is 
now received but by a ſmall part of the 
world, and contains ſome truths not eaſily 
reconcilable to our ideas of the divine at- 
tributes, If God, ſays the Deiſt, had 
\ Choſen to reveal his will, he would have 
done it in ſuch a manner as to have con- 
vinced mankind beyond all power of doubt- 
ing; and if there is a God, ſays the Athe- 
iſt, and he had deſired that we ſhould 
believe his exiſtence, he would have made 

it impoſſible to call jt in queſtion, or he 
would have immediately puniſhed thoſe 
who were ſo daring as to deny it. But 
this falſe reaſoning has its foundation in 
ignorance of human nature; the fall of 
man is a clue to the difficulty of both 


Atheiſt and Deiſt. Yes, gentlemen, ſmile _ 


as you pleaſe, I repeat it, the fall of man 
is a clue to the difficulty, If man had 
been perfect as he came out of the hands 
of his Creator, (I ſpeak it with reverence) 
he would have had a right to expect ſuch 
a demonſtration of the exiſtence of God 
as would have been as impoſſible to queſ- 
tion as his own exiſtence; and ſuch a re- 


| 
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velation of his will; as would have precluded 
every objection, as much as his firſt com- 
mand to our firſt parents in Paradiſe ; but 
having forfeited his innocence, he became 
guilty and depraved, and involving his 
poſterity in the ſame guilt and depravity, 
(do not triumph, gentlemen, too ſoon) 
they became” unworthy and incapable of 
thoſe original manifeſtations of the divine 
will; and left in a ſtate of obſcurity and 
ignorance, which it is impoſſible to account 
for on any other plan than the Chriſtian. 
And does that account for it, ſay my an- 


tagoniſts? To whom I anſwer, why the 


poſterity of Adam ſhould be involved in 
the guilt of his fin, and inherit from him 
blindneſs, weakneſs, and depravity, is 
perhaps nearly as comprehenſible 


As that the virtuous ſon is ill at eaſe, 
When the lewd father gave the dire diſeaſe, 


Pore. 


That the parent ſhould convey diſtem perand 
mental derangement to the child is ſcarcely 


leſs myſterious than the doctrine of original 


„ 
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ſin; with this difference, that the latter 
tells us how this myſtery came to paſs, 


while the. former leaves us NFB A in * 
15 e 1 


T = Deiſt, I 12 (for che Atheiſt i is 
not deſerving of an anſwer) will ſeek re» 
fuge in optimiſm, which is but another 
word for abſurdity; he will pretend prodi- 


gious zeal for the moral character of the 


Deity; be will expatiate on the neceffity * 


of natural and moral evil to the very ex- 
iſtence of virtue and happineſs; and will 
tell us, perhaps in the poetical but fl 
cious * of wh that 


All diſcord's harmony not + underſtood; 

All partial evil, univerſal good. 

And ſpite of pride, in erring reaſon's ſpite, 
Une truth is clear, whazever 1 is is right, 


EssAY On Max, 


This ſyſtem, ſo beautifully verſified by 
Pope, is the aſylum of Deiſm; his falſe 
reaſoning and his contradictions are deco» 
rated with ſuch brilliant flights of imagi- 
nation, that our eyes are fixed on nothing 


1 
but the lace and fringe; while the coarſe- 
neſ of the robe to which they are attached 
is entirely unregarded, This ſyſtem, too, 
on a ſuperficial view of it, has ſomething 
in it ſo ſpecious, that it is no wonder it 1s 
ſo generally received by fu perficial reaſon- 
E eſpecially * when it 1 1:66 oh | 


To vindieate the wiys of God t to man. | 


This ſyltem, therefore, to which Deiſm 
is ſure to retire when preſſed by the Chriſ- 
tian to account for natural and moral evil, 
deſerves a particular conſideration. This 
I ſhall endeavour to give it, diveſted of 
every thing that might cheat the mind to 
an * words inſtead of things. 


Whatever is, is right, is true ref petting 
God, who cannot poſſibly do wrong, but 
cannot be true reſpecting man, otherwiſe 
man as well as God muſt always act right- 
ly. * So he does,” ſays the optimiſt, 
« with reſpect to the whole, for though - 
« he may ſometimes do evil, yet partial 
cuil is general good,” This poſition, re- 
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duced 1 to clear ideas, is no more e than ſaying 
that the evil of the ſmaller number con · 
duces to the good of the greater; or, in 
other words, that the evil of ſiye conduces 
to the good of fifteen, and thus there is 
ſaid to be good upon the whole. This 
reaſoning may do very well in rhetoric, 
where a part is taken for the whole ; but 
in logic it does not deſerve an anſwer : for 
the whole, in a ſtrict philoſophical ſcuſe, 
muſt mean all the parts, that is, every, in- 
 dividyal; but if the evil of the ſmaller 

number contributes to the good of every 
individual, thoſe individuals, who are do- 

ing evil, are, at the ſame time, procuring 
good for themſelves as well as others; and 
we muſt ſay, not only that the greater 
number derive good from the evil of the 
ſmaller, but that the ſmaller number ac- 
quire good to themſelves by committing 
evil. Thus we ſee, to ſtate the argument, 
is to expoſe its weakneſs ; and to underſtand 
it, is to confute it. Revelation, therefore, 
which Mr. Pope has ſcarcely once deigned 
to mention, wall, perhaps, after all the 
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eſſay, be found to be the beſt vindication 
of the ways of God to man, 


But ſome inquiſitive reaſoner may perhaps 
demand, have you 'no better way of de- 
fending ' revelation than by pulling down 
natural religion? Not ſo, I anſwer; my 
intention was only to ſhew that revelation 
had as good a foundation as natural religion ; 
that it was liable to no more objections 
than natural religion, and was not in the 
leaſt inconſiſtent with it; nay God ſeems 
to have left myſteries in natural religion, 
that it might be what St. Paul ſays of the 
Jewiſh law, 4 ſchoolmaſter to bring us to 
Chrift, If by the light of nature we could 
find an eaſy ſolution to the introduction 
and continuance of natural and moral evil; 
if there were no ſuch myſteries as theſe in 
natural religion, I ſhould never think of 
admitting the myſteries of revelation, and 
ſhould declare in the words of à famous 
Socinian preacher, ** Where myſtery be- 
gins religion ends.” But when | look 
round the natural and moral world, and 
ſee myſteries at every point of view, to 
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refuſe believing revelation on account of its 
myſteries, would be highly irrational, and 
finally lead me to Atheiſm, 


Surrounded, therefore, by myſteries as 
we are, we need not be ſo anxious to 
ſolve every difficulty in revelation, and 
to reſcue every obſcure paſſage in Scrip- 
ture from the cavils of its inveterate 
enemies. To defend the Chriſtian cauſe 
againſt the attacks of Deiſm, it is fully 
ſufficient to ſhew the Deiſt, that in or- 
der to defend himſelf againſt the Atheiſt, 
he muſhadmit myſteries as great as thoſe 
in Chriſtianity, Inſtead of this retortion, 
which in ſound logic muſt for ever ſilence 
the Deiſt, we generally find the Chriſtian 
tuggin g at the labouring oar, by endea- 
vouring to ſolve difficulties in Scripture, 
which God has left there for the. exerciſe 
of our faith and ſubmiſſion. This I know 
will be called cant and bigotry by the ſu- 
perficial and inconſiſtent Deiſt; but I make 
this open challenge in the face of the 
world to all ſuch, that when they have 
ſolyed the difficulties that lie againſt the 
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itt . 
= moral attributes of God in the production 
| of monſters, the propagation of diſeaſes 
Mm parents to children, and on the ſub- 
[] jecting of brutes to ſuch dreadful natural 
evils as they ſometimes undergo, I will 
undertake to remove every objection to 
Seripture, and to ſolve all the myſteries of 
revelation. The great apoſtle of optimiſm, , 
| Pope, has moved heaven and earth to 
; ſolve the myſteries of natural religion; 


L i 1 ad „ En 27 7 
but a bare quotation of his reaſons will 
ſhew his ſuccels. _ 


1 . i 5 SEL 7 . [ +1 FEXL. 3 x1 
hut errs not nature® from this gracious end, 
From burning funs when livid deaths deſcend, 


The word nature, which, we ſo often hear uſed 
with ſo little preciſion, is admirably calculated by its 
ambjguity to favour the cauſe of Deiſm; but if we 
Inquire into the preciſe meaning of it, we ſhall find 
that it contains one of thoſe myſteries which ought the 

deter lo reconcile us to the myſteries of revelation. 
One of its moſt general ſignifications (ſor, by an au- 
thor who wrote expreſsly on the ſubject, it has eight 
different meanings) is the regulur courſe of things, Now 
© have tlüngs in their very eſſence this regular courſe ? 
that is, do they of themſelves fall into the order in 
Which we ſee them, or are they directed in their courſe 
by ſome powerful intelligent being? The firſt of theſe 
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When earthquakes ſwallow, or when tempeſts ſweep 
Towns to one grave, Whole nations to the deep? 7 
« No, ('tis reply'd) the firſt Almighty Cauſe 
« Acts not by partial, but by gen ral laws; 
« Th exceptions few ; ſome change ſince all'began, 
And what created perſect ? Why then Man? 
If the great end be human happineſs, 
Then nature deviates, and can man do. leſs? 
As much that end a conſtant courſe requires 
Of ſhow'rs and ſun-ſhine as of Man's defires ; 
As much eternal ſprings and cloudleſs ſkies, 
As men for ever temp rate, calm, and wiſ. 
If plagues or earthquakes break not Heav'n's deſign, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline? 
Who knows but he, whoſe hand the light'ning forths, 
Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the: W 


ſuppoſitions leads direQly to Atheifa and if the 6 
cond be admitted, I would aſk whether this regular 
courſe of things which we have perſonified by the word 
nature, and to Which we have given the feminine gen- 
der, be ſuch an agent in the hands of the Deity, as 
the director of a machine is in the works of art, or 
- whether it is nothing but the very machine itſelf? If 
nature be the very machine itſelf, under the immediate 
direction of the Deity, it is difficult to ſuppoſe, © how 
“% nature erring from herſelf,” as Shakeſpeare ſays, 
could ever produce a monſter. This difficulty made 
Dr. Cudworth and Dr. Grew have recourſe to plaſtic 
© natures and vital principles to account for certain phe- 
nomena which ſeemed =;econctiable to the perfections 
of the Deity. - 
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Pours Bees ambition in a Ceeſar's i. 


Or turns young Ammon looſe to ſcourge mankind? 


From pride, from pride, our very reas'ning ſprings: 
Account for moral, as for nat'ral things: 

Why charge we Heav'n in thoſe, in theſe acquit ? 
In both, to reaſon right, is to ſubmit. 


The beauties of this paſſage are ſo en- 
chanting, as almoſt to diſarm criticiſm, 
and make her forget the falſe reaſoning it 
ſo artfully hides. But can there be a more 
pitiful defence of the rectitude of nature, 
when by peſtilence and earthquakes whole 
nations are involved in ruin, than to tell us 


that ſhe acts not by partial but by general 


laws ? which reduced to ſuch ideas as we can 


perfectly comprehend, implies that nature 
is a great machine, which in its operations 
produces good to fifteen, but evil to five. 


If the great end be human happineſs, 
Then nature deviates, and can man do leſs? / 
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Here the poet thinks nature never inten- 


. ded that all men ſhould be happy. If a 
| Chriſtian had adopted this opinion, what 
an outcry would have been raiſed againſt it! 


1 
This opinion of the poet is confirmed by 
the ſubſequent part of the paſſage: 


If ftorms and tempeſts break not heav'n's deſign, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline ? 


But if moral evil enters into the deſign of 
heaven, it can only be for the ſake of produ- 
cing more moral good ; and this reduced to 
clear and diſtinct ideas, is only ſaying that 
either every individual, even Borgia and 
Catiline, will be more happy for the evil 
they have produced, or that their wicked- 
neſs will produce the good of a greater 
number of individuals than if theſe miſ- 
crecants had not exiſted ; that is, ſuppoſing 
the whole human race to be twenty, with- 
out Borgia and Catiline there would have 
been but fifteen happy; but with them 
there will be ſeventeen. Thus we ſee by 
| merely reducing the vague words partial 
and general, few and whole, to numerical 
ideas, we unmaſk the falſe notions they 
contain, and the deluſion is apparent and 
_ palpable. 
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The concluſion of this beautiful * 
ſage, 


From pride, from pride, our very reas ning ſprings, &c. 


This is perfectly juſt and truly philoſophic; 
but if ſubmiſſion is right reaſoning, and 
reaſoning is pride, of what uſe is all this 
parade of argument to reconcile the phe- 


nomena of the natural and moral world 
with the attributes of the Deity? Such 


a conceſſion comes very well from a Chriſ- 
tian who believes in myſteries, but is quite 
incompatible with the dignity of a rational 
Deiſt, who refuſes to believe in Chriſtia- 


nity, becauſe it is myſterious. | 


Thus we ſee no revelation is incredible, 
merely becauſe it enjoins the belief of 
myſteries, and that the Chriſtian revelation 


is, in that reſpect, juſt as credible as the 


religion of nature. 


But it will be faid, this retortion up- 
on the Deiſt may be made by the moſt 
abſurd and ridiculous revelations in the 


1 
world. The religion of Brama in Hin- 
doſtan, of Fo, in China, and of Xaca in 
Japan, may all plead the ſame arguments in 
defence of their ſeveral creeds, and are all, 
with reſpect to myſteries, upon the ſame 
ground as Chriſtianity: je 


To which it may be anſwered, theſe re- 
ligions ought not to be. deemed falſe, 
merely becauſe they contain myſteries, but 
becauſe theſe myſteries contradict the ana- 
logy of nature, and are.conveyed to us by no 
_ credible evidence. But the general courſe of 
nature, the actual ſituation of man, and the 
common ideas of the divine conduct towards 
him, all favour the belief of ſume commu- 
nications of the Deity, beſides thoſe inti- 
mations we have of his will from a view of 

the creation: and ſurely it may be ra- 

tionally concluded from this inclination 
to believe revelations, that there is ſome- 
thing in the very nature of man that in- 
duces him to it; a general effect muſt have 
a correſpondent cauſe as general to produce 
it; if therefore we find mankind in all 
ages prone to believe revelations, it muſt 

D 
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ariſe either from their compatibility with 


the nature and expectations of man, or 
from the imbecility of his rational powers, 


| Which rendered him utterly incapable of 
detecting the falſchood of them; either of 
theſe hypotheſes are inimical to the cauſe 
of Deiſm, and both form a ſtrong preſump- 
tion in favour of regten. 


But how (it will be aſked) are we to diſtin- 
guiſh the Chriſtian revelation from that mul- 
titude of pretended revelations, which are a 
diſgrace to human nature, and an inſult to 
the Deity? This (it may be anſwered) is 
not the point in debate; the object of this 
eſſay is not ſo much to eſtabliſh Chriſtia- 
nity as to confute Deiſm. Let the Deiſt 
once acknowledge that the Chriſtian myſ- 
teries are no objection to their credibility, 
and then it will be time enough to defend 


the Chriſtian revelation againſt every other. 


In the mean time it may be proved to a 
demonſtration that it is our intereſt as well 
as our duty to adhere to ſome revelation, 
and particularly to ſuch a revelation as 
_ teaches the immortality of the ſoul, and 
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the eternity of rewards and puniſhments. 
This the intelligent reader will underſtand 
has been already done to my hands by one 
of the ſublimeſt geniuſes in the world, (as 
Mr. Bayle calls him) Monſieur Paſcal. 
His famous argument called the Hager, 
(the ſolidity of which is acknowledged, 
againſt the Abbe de Villars, by Mr, Bayle)* 
is levelled againſt Atheiſts and Sceptics, 
but is equally concluſive againſt thoſe who 
doubt only of the immortality of the ſoul, 
or who believe only a temporary duration 
of rewards and puniſhments hereafter. 
And as Mr, Paſcal's argument extends to 
ſome length, previous to a quotation of 
the paſſage as it ſtands in his thoughts, I 
ſhall endeavour to expreſs the ſubſtance in 
fewer words. 


There is no proportion between finite 
and infinite. Either there is a God or 
there is not: either the ſoul is immortal or 
it is not; either there are eternal rewards 
and puniſhments or there are not. If the 


* Sec Bayle's Dictionary, under the article Paical, 
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affirmative of theſe three propoſitions be 
true, my riſk is infinite if J diſbelieve 
them; if they are falſe, I only loſe certain 
gratifications in this life which are incom- 
patible with the belicf of them ; therefore 
if I a&t as rationally in this caſe as I ſhould 
do in any of the important affairs of this 
world, I muſt certainly believe them ; and 
if this is not in my power, I ought to 
with and endeavour to do ſo as much as 


poſſible. 


« Unity joined to infinity,” ſays Mr. 
Paſcal, ** increaſes. it not, any more than 
%a foot meaſure added to an infinite ſpace, 
% What is finite, vaniſhes before that 
which 1s infinite, and becomes pure no- 
thing. Thus our underſtanding, in re— 
% ſpect of God's; thus human juſtice com- 
pared with the divine. 


66 


«6 


% Nay, the diſproportion between unity 
and infinity, in general, is not fo vaſt 
as that between man's righteouſneſs, and 
the righteouſneſs of God. 
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** 
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„We know that there is an infinite, 
„but we are ignorant of its nature. For 
&« jnſtance; we know it to be falſe, that 
4 numbers are finite: there muſt, there- 
„ fore, be an infinity in number. But 
% what this is we know not, It can nei- 

ther be equal nor unequal, becauſe unity 
„% added to it varies not its condition; 
«© Thus we may very well know that 
„there is a God, without comprehending 

„ what God is; and you ought by no 
„means to conclude againſt the exiſtence - 
of God from your imperfect conceptions 
* of his eſſence. 


„For your conviction, I ſhall not call 

in the teſtimony of faith, which gives 

& us ſo certain an aſſurance; nor even 

1 LE % make uſe of the ordinary proofs, be- 
-** cauſe theſe you are unwilling to receive. 

I ſhall argue with you only upon your 
„ own terms; and I doubt not but, from 
the method in which you reaſon everyday 
« concerning things of the ſmalleſt import- 
* ance, to make it appear, after what man- 


6 ner you ought to reaſon in the preſent 
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caſe, and to which fide you ought to 


Incline, in deciding this queſtion of the 


bigheſt conſequence, about the exiſt- 
ence of God. | You alledge, then, that 
we are incapable of knowing whether 
God is. Yet this remains certain, that 
either God is, or is not; and that there 
can be no medium in the caſe, Which 
part then ſhall we chuſe? Reaſon, ſay 
you, is not a proper judge in this point, 
There's an infinite gulph or chaos fixed 


between us: we play, as it were, at 
croſs and pile, for an uncertainty thus 


infinitely diſtant. What will you wager ? 
Reaſon can affirm neither the one nor 
the other event. Reaſon can deny ne1- 
ther the one nor the other. 


% Don't be forward, then, in accuſing 


thoſe of error and falſity who have al- 
ready choſe their fide, For you confeſs 
yourſelf not to know whether they have 
indeed acted imprudently, and made an 
ill choice, No, you will ſay, but I 


ſhall take the freedom to cenſure them 


ſtill, not for making this choice, but 


1 1 
for making any. He that takes erofs, 
and he that takes pile, are both in the 
wrong; the right had been, not to waget 
at all. | 


% Nay, but there's a neceſſity of wager- 


ing; the thing is placed beyond the in- 
difference of your will; you are em- 
barked in the cauſe, and by not laying 
that God is, you, in effect, lay that he 


is not. Which will you take? Let us 


balance the gain and the loſs of ſtick- 


ing to the affirmative. If you gain, 


you gain all; if you loſe, it is mere no- 
thing that's loſt, Be quick, therefore, 
and take this ſide without demur. Well, 


I confeſs, I ought to lay; but may not 
1 lay too much? Suppoſing the chance 
to be the ſame, you would not refuſe 
to ſtake one life againſt two. And in 


caſe there were ten for you to win, yon 
muſt be much more imprudent not to 


hazard one life againſt ten, at a game 


where the caſt was even. But here there's 
an infinite number of lives infinitely 
happy to be won, upon an equal throw; 
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Lk 
and the ſtake you venture is ſo petty a 
thing, and of ſo very ſhort continu- 
ance, that it would be ridiculous for 


you to ſhew your good huſbandry on 
this occaſion, For you ſay nothing, 


when you urge that 'tis uncertain whe- 


ther you win, and that *tis certain you 
muſt venture; and that the infinite 
diſtance between the certainty of ven- 
turing, and the uncertainty of winning, 
makes the finite good, which you cer- 
tainly expoſe equal to the infinite, which 
you uncertaiuly purſue. This is all 
deception :; every gameſter ſtakes what 
is certain againſt what is uncertain ; 
and yet his venturing a finite certainty 
for a finite uncertainty, never diſparages 
his reaſon. Again, it's falſe that there's 
an infinite diſtance between the ceriainty 
of what we venture, and the uncertainty. 
of what we hope to win, Indeed the 
certainty of winning, and the certainty 
of loſing, are infinitely diſtant, But as 
for the uncertainty on the winning hand, 
it is ſuch as fairly balanceth the certainty 
of what we venture, according to the 
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„ 
uſual proportion in games of chance; 
Suppoſe, therefore, there are as many 


chances on one fide as on the other, the 


game is even; and thus the certainty of 
our venture is but equal to the uncer- 


tainty of our prize: ſo far ought we to 


be from ſuppoſing an infinite diſtance 
between them. So that, on the whole, 
if we ſtake a finite, where there's a 
a plain equality as to winning or loſing ; 


and where that which may be won 1s 


infinite, the argument cannot but be 
of infinite force, We ſeem here to 
have a demonſtration before us; and if 
men are not incapable of all truth, they 
cannot remain inſenſible of this. 


The reſult of this demonſtration is; that 
as it is my intereſt to believe a God, the 
immortality of the ſoul, and the eternity 
of rewards and puniſhments, and as it is 


impoſſible my duty and my intereſt can be 


ultimately inconſiſtent, ſo it is my duty to 
adhere to theſe points as firmly as poflible. 
A religion that only exhibits temporary 
rewards and puniſhments, however ratio- 
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nal, is not worthy my notice, when 
compared with another religion, which 
teaches ' rewards and puniſhments that 
are everlaſting ; this .may ſound ſtrange 
to ſome ears, but is a direct corollary from 
the foregoing premiſes, which I take to be 
nothing leſs than a demonſtration, 


It muſt however be remembered, that 
this reaſoning is hypothetical. I have 
all along avoided a direct juſtification of 


Chriſtianity, my main object being only a 


confutation of the unreaſonableneſs of in- 
fidelity, The truth of the Chriſtian reve- 
lation has exerciſed the deepeſt underſtand- 
ings and the fineſt pens in the world ; and 
while Bacon, Newton, Locke, Clarke, 
Des Cartes, Gaſſendus, Leibnitz, Boſſuet, 
and Fenelon, have given ſuch unequivocal 
proofs of their belief of Chriſtianity, with 


what decency can we liſten to ſuch babblers 


as Voltaire, Rouſſeau, Helvetius, and their 
laſt miſerable pupil, Paine? Without 
therefore entering into a long detail of his 


all his Arguments, and that a very flight 


"4 
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ſurvey of ſome of the moſt popular will 
be quite ſufficient to his confutation. 


His pompous declaration, that the cre- 
ation we behold is the real and ever-exiſt- 
ing word of God, that it proclaims his 
power, demonſtrates his wiſdom, and ma- 
nifeſts his goodneſs and beneficence, this 
declaration, I ſay, will not be controverted 
by any one but an Atheiſt, Every think- 
ing and reaſoning mind will unequivocally 

confeſs that the creation we behold bears 
ſufficient marks of wiſdom, power, and 
beneficence to convince us that the author 
of it muſt be wiſe, powerful, and good; 
but tHe poiſon of this declaration lies in an 

appearance of piety ; in ſuch a ſwelling 
diſplay of the attributes of the Deity in 
the creation, as leads us to ſuppoſe that a 
diſplay of them in revelation 1s unneceflary. 
There is a piety in human nature, a cer- 
_ tain Theopathy, as Dr. Hartley calls it, 
that is ſhocked at any derogation from the 
Deity, and which dwells with pleaſure on 
his wiſdom, power, and goodnels ; this 
laudable propenſity in man is addrefled 
| 1 2 


[ 1 


with the greateſt art by Deiſts when they 
wiſh to diſcredit the peculiar doctrines of 
revelation, ſuch as the fall of man, and 
his redemption by the ſufferings of Chriſt: 
but when the Sceptic objects to them the 
inefficacy of reaſon among the greateſt part 
of mankind, which from the beginning of 
time has ſubjected them to be impoſed on 
by the moſt ridiculous and ſanguinary re- 
velations; when he expatiates on the pro- 
duction of monſters, on hereditary diſeaſes, 
the ſufferings of brutes, and their deſtina- 
tion to prey upon cach other, when he 
diſplays the long catalogue of human woes, 
ſo beautifully and yet ſo terribly painted 
by Milton in his deſcription of the Lazar 
houſe “, to what has the Deiſt recourſe ? 
Why either to optimiſm, which terminates 
in abſurdity, or to myſtery, which gives 
up the cauſe to Chriſtianity. | 


This dilemma I leave Mr. Paine to eſ- 
cape as well 'as he can; he may fill as 
many pages as he pleaſes with the difficul- 


# Paradiſe Loſt, Book XI. v. 477. 
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ties and ſeeming contradictions of Serip- 


ture; but till he has got over theſe difficul- 


ties and ſeeming contradictions in nature, 
he will be juſt where he was, and Chriſ- 
tianity will remain perfectly uninjured. 


But though I do not enter upon a ſo- 
lution of the difficulties in Scripture, it 
muſt not be inferred that I think them in- 
capable of a ſolution ; ſome of the greateſt, 
at the firſt appearance, vaniſh upon a 
nearer inſpection; and it were to be wiſhed 
that thoſe who are ſo fond of objecting 
them would take the trouble to read what 
has been anſwered, 


His miſrepreſentations of Scripture, in 
order to turn it into ridicule, are innume- 
rable, Who, without indignation, mixt 


with pity, can obſerve his ignorance of 


the common diſtinction of the prophets 
into the greater and the leſſer, by ſup- 
poſing that theſe terms were generally 
underſtood to mean degrees of inſpiration ? 
Who can forgive the diſingenuity of ſays 


ing, there were but eight or nine wit» 
neſſes of the reſurrection of Chriſt, when 
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the ſame authority which tells us of theſe 
witneſſes, aſſures us that he was ſcen by 
above five hundred of the brethren at 
once? But as this fact, he ſays, was re- 
quired to be believed by all, the proof and 
evidence of it ſhould be cqual to all, and 
univerſal, And when he will tell me why 


| God ſuffered ſo many ages and nations to 
be deceived with this impoſture, why 


there ſhould be ſo many ages of blindneſs 
and abſurdity before the preſent age of 
reaſon, and why Mr. Paine and the French 
philoſophers ſhould have ſo large a portion 


of reaſon, and the reſt of the world fo lit- 


tle, I will tell him why God did not permit 
the reſurrection and aſcenſion of Chriſt to 


be as public as the ſun at noonday to all 


Jeruſalem and all the world. 


Suppoſe that in this boaſted Age of Rea- 
ſon a Sceptic were to criticiſe this diſtinc- 
tive faculty of man in the ſame captious 
manner as the Deiſt does the Scripture, 


would he not have ample ſcope for raillery, 
and a large field for the diſplay of his ar- 


guments againſt the obſcurity, imbecility, 


and inefficacy of human reaſon ? Where, 


4 
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he might ſay, is the clearneſs of this guide, 


which leads men into ſuch different and 
opppoſite opinions, that, as Cicero ob- 
ſerves, there never was ſyſtem ſo abſurd 
that had not ſome philoſopher for its pa- 


tron? Where is the force of reaſon, he 


might add, if it has not enlightened us till 


the preſent age? And where, he might 
conclude, is its efficacy, if it has had ſo 


little influence on the conduct of man as 


hiſtory everywhere informs us has been 


the caſe? How did Bayle puzzle all the 


divines and philoſophers of the latter end- 
of the laſt century with his queſtion on 


the Origin of Evil! And how did the 
acute and ingenious Berkley put the Athe- 
iſts and Freethinkers to a {ſtand by his ar- 
guments againſt the exiſtence of matter! 


Hume, who was very little concerned about 
the tendency of his argument, has given- 
us, in the character of a Sceptic, a ſhock- 


ing picture of the blindneſs of human rea- 
ſon, on thoſe very ſubjects, too, where our 
ideas ſeem the molt,clear and preciſe. 


F % 


«© The chief objection“ ſays he,“ a- 


„ painſt all ab/fraft reaſonings is deriv'd 
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from the nature of ſpace and time, 


which in common life, and to a careleſs 
view, ſeem very clear and intelligible ; 


but when they paſs through the ſcrutiny 
of the profound ſciences (and they are 
the chief object of theſe ſciences) af- 
ford principles and notions full of ab- 
ſurdity and contradiftion. No prieſtly 


* dogmas, invented on purpoſe to tame 


and ſubdue the rebellious reaſon of man- 
kind, ever ſhock'd common ſenſe more 
than the doctrine of the infinite diviſi- 
bility of extenſion, with its conſe- 
quences; as they are pompouſly diſ- 
play'd by all geometricians and meta— 
phyſicians, with a kind of triumph and 
exultation. A rcal quantity, infinitely 
leſs than any finite quantity, containing 
quankities infinitely leſs than itſelf, and 
ſo on, in infinitum; this is an edifice ſo 
bold and prodigious, that it is too 
weighty for any pretended demonſtra- 


tion to ſupport, becauſe it ſhocks the 


cleareſt and moſt natural principle of 
human reaſon. But what renders the 
matter more extraordinary is, that theſe 


abſurd opinions are ſupported by a chain 


1 


of reaſoning, the cleareſt and moſt na- 


tural; nor does it ſeem poſſible for us 


to allow the premiſes, without admit- 
ting the conſequences, Nothing can 
be more convincing and ſatisfactory than 
all the concluſions concerning the pro- 
perties of cireles and triangles ; and yet, 
when theſe are once receiv'd, how can 
we deny, that the angle of contact be- 


twixt a circle and its tangent is infinitely 


leſs than any rectilineal angle, that as 
you may increaſe the diameter of the 
circle in infinitum, this angle of contact 
becomes ſtill leſs, even in mfinilum, and 


that the angle of contact betwixt other 


curves and their tangents may be infi- 
nitely leſs than thoſe betwixt any cir- 
cle and its tangent, and fo on, in infini= 
tum? The demonſtration of theſe prin- 
ciples ſeems as unexceptionable as that 
which proves the three angles of a tri- 
angle to be equal to two right ones; 
tho' the latter opinion be natural and 
eaſy, and the former big with contra- 
dition and abſurdity. Reaſon here 
ſeems to be thrown into a kind of a- 
'F 
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« mazement and ſuſpence, which, with- _ 


out the ſuggeſtions of any Sceptic, 
„ pives her a diffidence of herſelf, and of 


„the ground ſhe treads on. She ſees a 


full light, which illuminates certain 
places; but that light borders upon the 
„ moſt profound darkneſs. And betwixt 
„ theſe ſhe is ſo dazzled and confounded, 
that ſhe ſcarce can pronounce with cer- 
tainty and aſſurance concerning any one 


„ pbjec.”. 


But notwithſtanding the ſecming con- 
traditions in theſe concluſions of reaſon, 


there is no one but he who has taken great 


pains to be wrong that will from hence 
infer that reaſon is a hurtful or a uſeleſs 


gift of God, Reaſon, properly attended 


to, will always poiut at ſomething beyond 
her. She will ever, like (I had almoſt 
ſaid the divine) Socrates, expect inſtrue- 
tion from Heaven, and, by a confeſſion of 
her weakneſs, ſhow her real ſtrength, 


If reaſon be fo confeſſedly blind and 
weak on natural ſubjects, where there is 


1 


no intereſt to miſlead her, what can we 
expect from her on moral ſubjects, where 
the paſſions have ſo forcible an influence ? 
This we may learn from Pope, who, 
when he paints life and manners, and the 
various operations of the heart, is as ex- 
cellent, as he is weak and inconſiſtent when 
he reaſons and theologizes, 


As man, perhaps the moment of his breath, 

Receives the lurking principle of death: 

The young diſeaſe, that muſt ſubdue at length, 

Grows with his growth, and ſtrengthens with his ſtrength; 

So, caſt and mingled with his very frame, 

The mind's diſeaſe, its ruling paſſion came 

Fach vital humour which ſhould feed the whole, 
Soon flows to this, in body and in ſoul. 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 

As the mind opens, and its ſunctions ſpread, 

Imagination plies her dang'rous art, 

And pours it all upon the peccant part. 

Nature its mother, habit is its nurſe ; 

Wit, ſpirit, faculties, but make it worſe; 

Reaſon itſelf but gives it edge and pow'r; 

As heav'n's bleſt beam turns vinegar more ſour, 

We, wretched ſubjects tho' to lawful ſway, 

In this weak queen, ſome fav'rite ſtill obey, 

Ah! if ſhe lend not arms, as well as rules, 

What can ſhe more than tell us we are fools? 

Teach us to mourn our nature, not to mend, 


A ſharp accuſer, but a helpleſs friend! 
F 2 
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Or from a judge turn pleader, to perſuade 


The choice we make, or juſtify it made ; 


Proud of an eaſy conqueſt all along, 
She but removes weak paſlions for the ſtrong. 


In this beautiful paſſage we ſee the true 
ſource of human infirmity, the prevalence 
of the paſſions, and how ſmall a ſhare our 
weak reaſon has in regulating them. We 
have from the ſame inimitable pen a pic- 
ture of man as juſt as it is frightful when 
we view him only in his preſent ſtate, but 
at the ſame time ſuch a picture as the 
Chriſtian revelation, and no other, acknow- 
ledges, | 


Know then thyſelf, preſume not God to ſcan, 

The proper ſtudy of mankind is man. 

Plac'd on this iſthmus of a middle ſtate, 
A being darkly wiſe, and rudely great: 

With too much knowledge for the Sceptic ſide, 
With too much weakneſs for the Stoic's pride, 
He hangs between in doubt to act or reſt, 
In doubt to deem himſelf a God or beaſt; 
In doubt his mind or body to prefer, 

Born but to die, and reas'ning but to err; 
Alike in ignorance, his reaſon ſuch, 
Whether he thinks too little, or too much: 
Chaos of thought and paſſion, all confus'd ; 
Still by himſclf abus'd, or diſabus'd ; 
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Created half to riſe, and half to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endleſs error hurl d: 
The glory, jeſt, and riddle of the world! 


This picture of man, ſo admirably ver- 


ſified by Pope, was originally drawn by 


the ſublime and penetrating Paſcal, whoſe 
admirable 7 houghts ſhew a depth and juſt- 


"neſs of thinking capable of convincing the 


moſt obdurate unbeliever, if conviction 
were neceſſarily the reſult of reaſon and 
argument; but when the will is perverſe, 


and the gratification of the vicious paſſions 
in the contrary ſcale, who, that knows 


human nature, can doubt which will pre- 
ponderate ? ; 


„Might we ſee but a miracle (ſay ſome 
«© men)” ſit is Mr. Paſcal that ſpeaks] 
„% how gladly would we become converts? 
«© They could not ſpeak in this manner, 


% did they underſtand what converſion 


« means: they imagine, that nothing elſe 
« 1s requiſite to this work, but the bare 
„ acknowledgment of God; and that his 
% adoration and ſervice conſiſts only in 
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the paying him certain verbal addrefles, 
little different from thoſe which the 
heathens uſed towards their idols. True 
converſion is to abaſe, and, as it were, 
to annihilate ourſelves, before this great 
and ſovereign Being, whom we have 


ſo often provoked, and who every mo- 


ment may, without the leaſt injuſtice, 
deſtroy us: 'tis to acknowledge, that 
we can do nothing without his aid, and 
that we haye merited nothing from him 
but his wrath : 'tis to know that there's 
an invincible oppoſition between God 
and ourlclves; and that without the 
benefit of a mediator, there could be no 
tranſaction or intercourſe between us.“ 


Upon the whole, therefore, we may con- 


clude that the great and general truths of - 
Chriſtianity have come down to us from the 
firſt ages, with an evidence ſufficient to con- 
vince the well-diſpofed, but not to ſilence 
the cavils of determined unbelievers. I 
am well convinced that no weapon formed 
againſt Zion ſhall proſper ; no Dagon ſhall 
ſtand before the ark of God: no falſe reli- 


. 


gion ſhall ever have an evidence equal to 
the true, our very enemies being judges ; 
but by the myſterious, yet adorable, eco- 
nomy of providence, certain difficulties 
and obſcurities are left in the Scriptures, 
and in the church, for the exerciſe of our 
ſubmiſſion and obedience, of our huraility 
and patience; which difficulties and obſcu- 
rities are perhaps the only criteria of that 
docility of mind, of that attachment to 
God, which could have no place if the 

truths of religion were as ſelf-evident as 
our own exiſtence, This truth has been 
very ably illuſtrated by Dr. Blair, in his 
ſermons on the Obſcurity of a Future Slate, 
and our Ignorance ef the Ways of God; 
and every difficulty in which revelation is 
concerned, 1s ſo amply diſcuſſed by Butler 
in his Divine Analogy, that no Engliſh 
Deiſt deſcrves a hearing who has not read 
that work. Thus have I ventured, per- 
haps raſhly, to engage in defence of that 
religion which, with all the evils it has 
innocently occaſioned, has produced more 
real knowledge, virtue, and benevolence, 
than every other ſyſtem put together ; 


— * 
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and 6 abler champions will, I doubt 
not, come forward to oppoſe this ne and 
grand rebellion againſt Chriſtianity, I will 
ſhout for the armics of the living God, 
and adore thoſe diſpenſations of providence 
_ I net comprch ene. 
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. THE END. 
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